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Theatre rang with impassioned denunciations of the Government's policy, which
belied the solemn undertaking of Lord Milner in every important respect, as-
sumed the guilt of the Indian community unheard and without proof, and adum-
brated their virtual expulsion from the Colony, and, eventually, from South
Africa. So fierce was the indignation aroused that, when the famous Fourth
Resolution1 was put, committing all present, and those they represented, to go to
gaol, if the measure should become law, until such time as it should be re-
pealed or disallowed, the whole vast audience of three thousand persons rose
as one man, and shouted a solemn "Amen," when the oath of Passive Resis-
tance was administered. Simultaneously, however, and as a last effort to avoid
a terrible conflict, a deputation to England was arranged for.2 The delegates
proceeded there to interview the Imperial authorities and arouse public opinion,
and their efforts resulted in the suspension of the Royal Assent to the mea-
sure owing to the imminence of the inauguration of self-government in the
Transvaal, and in the formation of the famous South Africa British Indian Com-
mittee, with Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree as its Executive Chairman, Mr. L. W.
Ritch as its Secretary, and, subsequently, Lord Ampthill as its President.

The disallowance of the measure was, however, merely a temporary res-
pite, for, taking umbrage at what was thought to be an impertinent intrusion
on the part of the Imperial Government in the affairs of a practically self-gov-
erning British Colony, the European section of the population angrily demanded
the immediate re-enactment of the ordinance, and almost the first action of the
new Parliament was to rush it through all its stages in a single session of a
unanimous House,3 entirely ignoring Indian opinion and Indian protests, for,
as Indians were not directly represented in Parliament, nobody appeared to
consider it necessary to take their feelings into consideration.

Still anxious to avoid a struggle that had appeared to be inevitable, the
Indian leaders had urged the Government and Parliament not to proceed
with the Bill, but to accept a voluntary effort of re-registration in a manner
that might be mutually agreed upon, in which they proffered all possible assis-
tance. But they were distrusted and ignored, and all the tragic possibilities of a
prolonged conflict were forced upon the Indian community. In July 1907, the
new Act came into force, and registration under it officially commenced, in
compartments, the registration officers travelling from town to town through-
out the Colony. Their efforts to induce .registration were wholly unsuccessful,
and an extension of the advertised time for registration was given by the Gov-
ernment, as a last opportunity to comply with the law. But 95 per cent of
the Indian community remained true to its oath. Meanwhile, a further effort
had been made to avoid an extension of the trouble, and a petition4, signed by

1  Vide Vol. V, p. 423.

2 This was in October-December, 1906; vide Vol. VL

3  Vide Vol. VI, p. 408.

< Vide Vol. VII, pp. 320-1.